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In accordance with the provisions of the Public Authorities Law there is 
presented herewith the Annual Report of the New York City Transit Author¬ 
ity for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956 setting forth the operations, the 
financial condition, and the receipts and expenditures of the Authority during 
the year. 



Charles L. Patterson, Chairman 

E. Vincent Curtayne, Member 



Joseph E. O’Grady, Member 



INTRODUCTION 


The New York City Transit Authority was estab¬ 
lished as a public benefit corporation under provi¬ 
sions of a New York State Law passed in 1953, 
and took over the operation and administration of 
the City-owned transit facilities on June 15, 1953, 
in accordance with the terms of a ten-year lease 
agreement between the City and the Authority 
signed on June 1, 1953. 

At first the Authority consisted of five unpaid, 
part time members; two appointed by the Governor, 
two appointed by the Mayor, and the fifth elected 
by the other four; all serving concurrent six-year 
terms. The Chairman was elected by the members. 
On July 1, 1955, the Authority was changed by a 
law passed by the 1955 session of the Legislature 
and signed by the Governor, and it now consists 
of three salaried, full-time members, holding office 
for overlapping six-year terms; one member ap¬ 
pointed by the Governor, one by the Mayor, and 
the chairman by the other two members. In accord¬ 
ance with this law Governor Averell Harriman 
appointed Mr. E. Vincent Curtayne to serve for 
a four-year term; Mayor Robert F. Wagner ap¬ 
pointed Mr. Joseph E. O’Grady to serve for a two- 
year term; and these two members selected Mr. 
Charles L. Patterson to serve as Chairman for a 
six-year term. All members are eligible for re-ap- 
pointment to full six-year terms. 

This is therefore the report on the operations of 
the new Authority for the first year of its tenure, 
from July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956. 

The Authority found a loyal and able staff, de¬ 
voted to the interests of the system. What success 
it has had during this first year of its administra¬ 
tion has been due to the full co-operation it received 
from all staff members. It had to make very few 


changes in its executive staff members, all result¬ 
ing from the retirement of prior incumbents. 

The major organizational change resulted from 
the full-time status of the Authority members. 
Under the predecessor Authority all department 
heads reported to an Executive Director and Gen¬ 
eral Manager. During this past year one Authority 
member assumed major responsibility for Account¬ 
ing, Financial and Legal matters; the other member 
for Labor, Personnel and Public Relations matters; 
and the Chairman for Operations and Engineer¬ 
ing. Decisions in all matters of importance have, 
however, represented the unanimous opinion of the 
Authority. 

The Authority’s objectives in its operation of 
the transit system are implicit in the legislative 
definition of the Authority as a “public benefit cor¬ 
poration.” Broadly, this requires the provision of 
an essential transit service to the users of the sys¬ 
tem in the most efficient manner. More specifically, 
this Authority seeks: 

1. A loyal, contented, alert staff employed in 
the most productive manner. 

2. A physical plant and equipment designed to 
giye safe, reliable, speedy and economical 
service. 

3. Organization for the utilization of manpower 
and equipment to get maximum benefit from 
both. 

4. Recognition by the public of the Authority’s 
concern for their interests, and its intention 
and ability to serve them well. 

How well the Authority has succeeded in making 
progress towards fulfilling these objectives will be¬ 
come evident in the body of this report. 





REVENUES 


Although passenger revenues continued to de¬ 
cline the decrease was less than anticipated at the 
start of the year and there are indications that the 
number of passengers is stabilizing and may begin 
to increase. Based on its prior experience and 
national trends, the Authority in preparing its 
operating budget at the beginning of this year had 
anticipated passenger revenues of $254,400,000, 
a decrease of $8,100,000, or slightly over 3%, 
from the passenger revenues of the previous year. 
The actual decrease was slightly less than half of 
this amount. 

Part of the decline in revenue, over $500,000, 
resulted from a decrease of .03^ in the average 
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rate of fare per passenger, attributable to an in¬ 
crease in the proportion of school children carried 
at reduced fares. 

The increased revenue from other sources, de¬ 
rived mainly from advertising and other conces¬ 
sions, rentals, and earnings on investments, is the 
result of a more aggressive policy to get maximum 
returns from such activities. 

A new development in the program for extension 
of concession privileges has been the consummation 
of four contracts for the installation of savings 
bank facilities in rapid transit stations and the 
start of negotiations for others. The first such facil¬ 
ity was opened on September 26, 1955, at the 
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Grand Central Station and has been so successful 
that the concessionnaire has requested additional 
space for extension of the banking area. 

Additional revenues were also obtained by re¬ 
vising the Authority’s investment policy to earn 
more interest on funds not required currently for 
operating expenses by placing them in interest 
bearing time deposit accounts in various banks for 
longer periods and at higher rates. 


EXPENSES 

The expenses for Salaries, Wages and Associated 
Personnel Costs, which include direct labor costs, 
contributions to the New York City Employees’ 
Retirement System and payments of the Authority’s 
portion of premiums for the Health Insurance Plan 
and Blue Cross were held substantially unchanged;, 
despite a wage increase of 7^ per hour to hourly 
rated employees on March 15, 1955, salary adjust¬ 
ments required under the Career and Salary Plan 
of the City of New York and other minor increases 
in salaries and wages. 

On the basis of the work force in place on July 1, 
1955, the increase in expenses for labor would 
have amounted to nearly seven and one half million 
dollars, yet the actual increase for the year was 
but one hundred thousand dollars. 

This was accomplished by a determined and 
continuing drive to improve the efficiency of all 
Authority operations. Evidence of the progress 
already made in this endeavor is shown by the 
reduction of 1430 operating employees during this 
year, with no corresponding decrease in needed 
service to the public, nor any relaxation in the 
high standards of safety and maintenance essential 
in transit operations. 

No employee has lost his job in this reduction 
in force. Personnel requirements were reduced by 
improving work methods and procedures, and the 
resulting excess employees were used to fill needed 
job vacancies as they occurred through normal 
processes of employee separation. Carrying this 
pool of excess employees has caused the Authority 
to incur substantial costs. However, the Authority 
considers this policy, of reduction in force through 
attrition rather than lay-off, justified. 



Savings bank facilities in IRT Grand Central Station. 


RESERVES 

Under the heading, “Reserves,” in the statement 
are included amounts, determined by experience, 
that will be needed to pay liabilities incurred dur¬ 
ing the year for Workmen’s Compensation and 
Public Liability claims. These reserves are substan¬ 
tially the same as in the previous year. 

This year the Authority did not deem it neces¬ 
sary to set aside any additional funds for deferred 
maintenance, resulting in a reduction of $8,000,000 
in reserves. There were two reasons for doing this. 
First, larger amounts than could be properly spent 
had been reserved for deferred maintenance in 
prior years, no increase in the reserve was there¬ 
fore necessary. There was little diminution in the 
amount of deferred maintenance work actually 
programmed and accomplished during the year, 
which was paid for out of the previously accumu¬ 
lated reserve which is still not exhausted. Much 
of this money is being spent for work on the tracks 
and structures of the rapid transit system. The 
amount of such work under way at any one time 
is limited by the physical layout of the system 
since in most cases such work is done most effi¬ 
ciently when train service is diverted from the 
tracks where work is in progress. This cannot be 
done in too many locations at any one time without 
seriously interfering with service to passengers. 
The number of jobs that can be progressed simul- 
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taneously is also limited by availability of engi¬ 
neering, supervisory and inspection forces, and 
skilled labor. Second, the Authority is restudying 
the problem of deferred maintenance in order to 
reduce future reserves needed for this purpose. 
Better organization, scheduling, and performance 
of current maintenance work should prevent the 
accumulation of a backlog of deferred maintenance 
work. Proper preventive maintenance policies and 
procedures should reduce the requirements of a 
deferred maintenance reserve to an amount needed 
for emergencies and other unforeseen contingen¬ 
cies. 

In summary, the year’s operations have resulted 


in an excess of revenues of $9,000,000 over ex¬ 
penditures. This amount has been added to the 
surplus of the Authority. The amount is moderate 
for an operation of this magnitude. The transit 
system is still faced with contractual commitments 
to increase wages in the next two fiscal years. There 
is no assurance that revenues will not decrease 
further even under present conditions of full em¬ 
ployment, and any drop of general economic activi¬ 
ty from its present high level will be immediately 
reflected in transit revenues. The accumulation of 
a moderate surplus is essential to provide a cushion 
against the necessity for increasing fares if lean 
years should occur. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


This year was marked by continuing improve¬ 
ment in the physical condition of the system, by 
the acquisition of new equipment for better service 
to passengers, and by the completion of three major 
new transit facilities. Work continued on other 
projects scheduled for completion at later dates. 

The New York City Transit System is a gigantic 
property in which the City has invested over 
$2,000,000,000 during more than 50 years. If its 
balance sheet were kept in accordance with com¬ 
mercial practice and its assets showed the value 
of the physical plant and equipment it would rank 
with the largest enterprises in the nation. Large 
sums are required annually to keep such a property 
in proper physical condition and to provide for 
the renewal of equipment, and the improvements 
that are common to a well run business. The results 
of insufficient expenditures for these needs in the 
past are evident in the obsolescence of much of 
the existing equipment, and in the requirements 
for capital improvements. 


OPERATING IMPROVEMENTS 

Much has been done to improve and protect the 
structures and equipment of the system with the 
Authority’s funds derived from revenues. 

7.8 miles of elevated structures and 40 subway 
and elevated stations were painted to protect them 
against deterioration and improve their appear¬ 
ance. 

661 rapid transit cars and 455 buses and trolley 
coaches were repainted; and improved plastic 
foam seats were installed in 430 rapid transit cars. 

95 miles of track were improved in major proj¬ 
ects involving reballasting or replacement of ties, 
or renewal of rail. 

Special attention has been devoted to the im- 
: >rovement of passenger flow at busy transfer sta¬ 


tions such as Times Square, Grand Central, 59th 
St. and Lexington Ave., and Broadway-Nassau and 
Fulton Streets. Existing stairways have been wid¬ 
ened, new ones added, and the flow of passengers 
channeled by one way traffic patterns established 
to speed movement. Similar changes are being 
made at other points where congestion and heavy 
passenger movement exist. 

These were some of the major projects in addi¬ 
tion to the continuous replacement, renewal and 
repair of all items of structure and equipment. 
Always, attention has been focused on doing each 
job better, at lower cost, and in a way that will 
reduce future maintenance requirements. 

This was the first full year that the Transit 
Police Department was commanded and adminis¬ 
tered entirely by New York City Transit Authority 
personnel, the last officer of the New York City 
Police Department having returned to that Depart¬ 
ment on May 16, 1955. New ranks of Chief, Deputy 
Chief, Captain and Detective were established and 
filled from the ranks of Transit Authority police 
personnel. Complete cooperation with the New 
York City Police Department continues and that 
Department has been of great assistance in all 
police matters. 

To provide more police protection on the transit 
system the force was enlarged. The problem of dis¬ 
orderly juveniles was vigorously attacked by a spe¬ 
cial squad organized for that purpose. Results have 
been most satisfactory in this and other fields of 
crime prevention and apprehension of wrongdoers. 

To improve the effectiveness of police work on 
the transit system the Chief of the Transit Police 
Department attended the course in police work at 
the National Academy in Washington, D. C., given 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Other offi¬ 
cers will attend this course and the training they 
get in police techniques, procedures and adminis¬ 
tration will be applied to better the operation of 
the Authority’s Transit Police Department. 
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for interior refinisliin£ 


The refinished car—freshly painted, 
more light. 


SERVICE ADJUSTMENTS 

The problem of adjusting service to the declining 
passenger load has continued to command the atten¬ 
tion of the operating staff of the Transit Authority. 
Attempts to adjust service to passenger usage are 
usually met with public protest where reductions 
are involved. The charge has been made that cuts 
in service have discouraged riders. In fact, reduc¬ 
tions in service have followed, sometimes long 
afterward, the decrease in riding, and have been 
required because the public did not use the service 
provided. Passenger loads are checked constantly 


and service adjusted as needed to meet passenger 
demand, sometimes downward, sometimes upward. 

The tabulation on this page shows that despite 
reductions in vehicle miles operated made in recent 
years, the standard of service to passengers as 
grossly measured by the number of passengers 
carried per vehicle mile operated has improved. 

The reduction in miles operated has by no means 
matched the decrease in the number of riders. In 
these figures a decrease in the number of passengers 
per vehicle mile represents a higher level of service. 


NUMBER OF PASSENGERS CARRIED 

PER VEHICLE MILE 

OPERATED 

Fiscal Year 

Rapid Transit 

Surface 

Ended June 30 

Lines 

Lines 

1948 

5.49 

8.95 

1949 

4.81 

8.0i 

1950 

4.63 

7.93 

1951 

4.69 

7.24 

1952 

4.82 

7.11 

1953 

4.97 

7.05 

1954 

4.74 

5.92 

1955 

4.62 

5.68 

1956 

4.57 

5.83 


CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 

Under the statute establishing the Authority and 
governing its operations provision of capital funds 
is the responsibility of the City of New York. The 
City has fully met this responsibility. Ample funds 
have been made available, and all City agencies 
responsible for the preparation of the Capital 
Budget and the appropriation of Capital Funds— 
The Mayor and Board of Estimate, the City Coun¬ 
cil, the City Planning Commission, and the Budget 
Director—have shown complete understanding of 
transit needs. 

During the fiscal year appropriations were ap¬ 
proved by the Board of Estimate and work started 
on capital improvements amounting to $94,441,000. 









These included the following major projects: 


Modernization of Power Plants . 

Purchase of 250 IRT Subway Cars .... 
Reconstruction of DeKalb Ave. Station 
Rehabilitation of the Rockaway Line.. 

Purchase of 318 Diesel Buses . 

Purchase of Work and Service Cars.... 


$30,202,000 

26,100,000 

14,513,000 

9,494,000 

6,635,000 

1,354,000 


In addition, on capital projects approved in 
prior years, over 121,000,000 in contracts were 
completed; and work continued on projects amount¬ 
ing. to $197,000,000. 

The three major new facilities placed in opera¬ 
tion were: 


Sixtieth Street Tunnel Connection 

A two track connection in Long Island City, between 
the Sixtieth Street Tunnel of BMT Division and the 
Queens Boulevard line of the IND Division. This pro¬ 
vides a new route between the Queens Boulevard IND 
line in Queens and the Broadway-Sixtieth St. BMT line 
in Manhattan, and relieves rush-hour congestion on the 
53rd St. under-river crossing of IND Division. Twelve 
trains per hour are operating via this connection in the 
morning and evening rush hour periods. Work on this 
project started in 1950 and it was placed in service 
on Dec. 1, 1955. The cost of this project was about 
$23,000,000. 

Grant Avenue Connection and Rehabilitated 
Liberty Avenue Line 

A two track ramp connection between the Fulton St. 
IND subway in Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn, and the BMT 
elevated line along Liberty Ave. in Queens; and a third 
track, between the Pitkin Ave. IND Yard and the Liberty 
Ave. Line. The station platforms on the elevated line 
were lengthened, the tracks and third rails were reha¬ 
bilitated, additional power facilities provided, and a 
modern signal system installed. Construction was started 
in 1951, and operation of IND service was extended on 
April 29, 1956, from Euclid Ave. station, by way of 
this Connection and the Liberty Ave. Line to Lefferts 
Ave. permitting abandonment and future demolition of 
the old elevated structures in Fulton St. between Rock¬ 
away Ave. and East New York, and in Pitkin, Euclid, 
and Liberty Avenues between East New York and the 
junction with the Grant Ave. Connection. The cost of 
this project was about $8,000,000. 

Rockaway Division 

' .The Rockaway line of the Long Island Rail Road was 
acquired by the City in 1952. On June 28, 1956, the 
new Rockaway Division was placed in operation from 
the connection with the Liberty Ave. Line to Rockaway 
Park and to Wavecrest providing direct rapid transit 


service to the Rockaways. The reconstruction of the 
terminal station at Mott Ave. in Far Rockaway is now 
under construction and is expected to be in service before 
the summer of 1957, completing the line. This project 
required the rehabilitation of the Long Island Rail Road 
on the Rockaway Peninsula, the construction of a new 
track connection to the Liberty Ave. Line, dredging up 
an earth embankment across Jamaica Bay, the construc¬ 
tion of two new swing bridges across the channels with 
concrete approach trestles, construction of new stations 
at Howard Beach, Broad channel, and Rockaway Park, 
installation of new power and signal systems, miles of 
new track and third rail, and other work necessary to 
add 11.62 miles of the most modern rapid transit rail¬ 
road to the City’s transit system. This project cost 
$56,000,000 including $8,500,000 for the purchase of 
the original line from the Long Island Rail Road. 

This year saw the start of construction on the 
DeKalb Avenue Improvement. This project, of long 
standing, is designed to eliminate the bottleneck 
at the DeKalb Avenue station of the BMT Division 
and permit the operation of 30 trains per hour on 
each track through this area, or a total of 90 in each 
direction instead of the present maximum service 
of 73 per hour. This project together with the two 
planned connections by a subway in Chrystie St. 
between the IND Houston St. Line, the BMT line 
across the Manhattan Bridge, and the BMT line 
across the Williamsburg Bridge will permit full 
integration of the DeKalb facilities and improved 
service between Brooklyn and Manhattan. Work 
on these Manhattan connections is scheduled to start 
in the next year. 

The rapid transit car replacement program 
moved ahead with the approval of a contract for 
the purchase of 250 new IRT cars, and delivery of 
the last 45 of the 200 BMT-IND cars that had been 
contracted for in 1953, and 290 of the 400 IRT 
cars contracted for in 1954. All the 200 new 
BMT-IND cars are in service on the BMT Jamaica, 
Broadway-Short, and Myrtle-Chambers lines, with 
reduced running time made possible by the new 
equipment. As fast as they were delivered the new 
IRT cars were put in service on the Pelham line 
which provides the local service on the Lexington- 
4th Ave. line. When delivery of these cars is com¬ 
pleted in October, 1956, the entire Pelham service 
will be operated with these new cars with a reduc¬ 
tion of 6 minutes in running time between Pelham 
Bay and Brooklyn Bridge. 

Experiments are being made with ten air condi- 
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tioned cars to determine whether available air con¬ 
ditioning equipment can be successfully applied to 
rapid transit cars operating under the extreme con¬ 
ditions of heat, humidity, and crowding which may 
be found in the subways. 

During the year a contract was placed for 318 
new diesel buses. Delivery of these buses started 
in July 1956 and is expected to be completed 
shortly. These will be used to replace outworn 
gasoline buses, and the remaining high cost trolley 
car lines. They will provide more comfortable 
service for passengers and will be operated and 
maintained more economically than the equipment 
to be replaced. 

Work has also proceeded on the program of 
modernizing the three power generating plants 
operated by the Transit Authority. The equipment 
installed under Step No. 1 for the 74th Street 


Plant, consisting of two high pressure boilers each 
of 450,000 lbs of steam per hour capacity, one 
60,000 KW, 60-cycle generator, two 20,000 KW 
frequency changers and associated equipment was 
placed in initial operation on May 6, 1956. This 
equipment is expected to increase the efficiency of 
this plant and reduce the cost of power generated 
there by about 20%. 

In addition to the major improvements described 
there were many smaller capital projects completed 
or under way during the year, such as installation 
of fluorescent lighting in stations, replacement of 
old elevators and escalators, improvements in crew 
quarters and other employee facilities, all designed 
to improve service to passengers, or to increase the 
efficiency of transit operations so that costs and 
therefore fares can be held at the lowest possible 
level. 







PUBLIC RELATIONS 


c. s. n. i 

PERSONNEL 


This Authority has expanded the scope and in¬ 
tensified its public relations activities. It recognizes 
the right of the public to be informed about the 
public’s transit system. It is convinced that public 
understanding and support are essential if the 
Authority is to carry on its work successfully. 

Information is therefore disseminated freely and 
widely. The calendars of Authority meetings are 
given to the press and the members meet with 
reporters weekly. Information on matters of public 
interest is given out immediately to the press, radio 
and television. Hundreds of inquiries from children, 
students, transit and public officials in other cities, 
and the public generally, are answered promptly 
and fully. All suggestions, or complaints are in¬ 
vestigated, and indicated action taken, and com¬ 
plete replies furnished. 

The employee’s magazine, “Transit,” is widely 
circulated. It has been extensively quoted in the 
press and its articles have been used as a basis for 
television shows. 

Employees have appeared on radio and tele¬ 
vision to tell about their jobs, and Authority mem¬ 
bers and staff personnel have made many appear¬ 
ances before various civic and community groups 
to explain Authority plans and activities. 

In November, 1955, an “Open House” held at 
the East New York Bus Shop, to show the families 
and friends of employees the shop and the work 
done there, was attended by about 2000 people. 

The Authority believes that a public fully in¬ 
formed about transit matters will develop an ap¬ 
preciation of the virtues as well as the limitations 
of the transit system. It will then be in a position 
to support Authority actions and decisions when 
support is justified; and to criticize intelligently 
and constructively when criticism is necessary. 

During this year all media of public information 
have been extremely helpful in disseminating in¬ 
formation on Authority matters, and in presenting 
the public’s reaction. They have been of particularly 
valuable assistance when it was necessary to inform 
the public promptly and accurately about changes 
or interruptions in service. 


As of June 30, 1956, the Authority had the 
following number of operating and construction 
employees: 

No. of Employees 
June 30, 1956 


Rapid Transit Service Titles, 

Hourly . 34,055 

Per Annum (Supervisory) . 4,069 

City Wide Titles (Administrative, Clerical, 
Engineering, etc.) 

Hourly ... 20 

Per Annum . 3,313 

Total . 41,457 


This is a reduction of 1394 employees under the 
number in place on July 1, 1955, mainly in the 
hourly paid group, accomplished by attrition with¬ 
out any forced separations other than through 
normal procedures. 

Only 655 employees, about 1%% of the total, 
were provisionals, the smallest number since the 
war. All the remainder have permanent Civil 
Service status. 

Since coming into office this Authority has fol¬ 
lowed a policy designed to put its relations with 
its employees on a stable, businesslike basis. It has 
lived up to its contractual obligations with organ¬ 
ized employee groups, elected by the employees 
themselves to represent them; and has expected 
these organizations to live up to their obligations. 
It has extended recognition to and made contracts 
with organizations selected by employees who pre¬ 
viously had no recognized representation. At the 
same time it has preserved the right of any indi¬ 
vidual to present his own grievance and process it 
through the established procedure without organi¬ 
zational representation if he so desired. 

That this policy has worked to stabilize day to 
day employee relations is evident from the record 
on grievances. During the year there were a total 
of 459 grievances presented by employees or their 
representatives. Four involved run schedules, 131 
involved alleged violations of rules or working con¬ 
ditions, and 324 involved the payment of the dif¬ 
ferential between full pay and Workmen’s Com¬ 
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pensation awards for employees injured on the job. 
During this same period only 23 cases that could 
not be satisfactorily settled within the Authority 
were appealed by the aggrieved employee or his 
representatives to the Impartial Advisor selected by 
the Authority and the employee union. At the close 
of the year, of these 23 grievances, 15 of the ap¬ 
peals had been denied, 2 had been granted, 2 had 
been withdrawn, and 4 were pending. 

The Transit Authority has based this policy upon 
the principle long established in industry, that 
stable labor relations, advantageous both to man¬ 
agement ' and personnel, must be based on firm 
contractual relationships between management and 
the labor organization or organizations duly elected 
by employees to represent them. Any other course 
can lead only to continuous friction and strife as 
various groups, each claiming to represent the same 
employees, jockey for position, and seek to attract 
membership by making increasingly wilder prom¬ 
ises about what they will gain for their constitu¬ 
ents. In the Transit Authority such gains, if they 
can be realized at all as the result of such internal 
strife, are achieved only at the expense of the 
riders of the transit system. 

The unfortunate result of an attempt by a dis¬ 


sident group to upset this policy, and to force the 
Authority to breach an existing contract by granting 
them recognition, was the nine-hour interruption of 
service caused by a few hundred motormen on 
June 14, 1956. Several hundred thousand passen¬ 
gers were the innocent victims of this unprincipled 
action. The Authority moved promptly to punish 
the offenders, and to prevent a recurrence by ob¬ 
taining an injunction restraining the motormen 
from striking again.* 

ANNUALLY RATED EMPLOYEES 

In furtherance of its policy to stabilize and 
formalize its relations with its employees the 
Authority on November 3, 1955, authorized the 
holding of an election among its lower and medium 
level supervisory employees to determine the organ- 

* A temporary injunction was granted on July 24, 1956, New 
York City Transit Authority v. Loos, 154 N.Y.S. 2d 209, and a 
hearing on a permanent injunction, and other questions raised by 
the defendants was set for a later date. 

After disciplinary hearings within the Transit Authority five 
of the leaders of the group were dismissed from service and 21 
were suspended from duty for 60 days. The remaining 421 motor- 
men who were involved were disciplined by official reprimands 
entered on their service records. 
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ization representing the majority in particular units 
and titles. It was agreed that the organizations 
representing supervisory employees would not 
become directly or indirectly affiliated or associated 
with any organization with hourly-paid employee 
members. 

Three groups won the representation elections 
held in December, 1955: 

Queens Supervisor Association, in the Queens Bus 
Division. 

Subway Supervisors Association, in the rapid transit 
operating and station departments.—~ 

Transit Supervisors Organization in the Staten Island, 
Manhattan and Brooklyn Bus Divisions, and in the 
power and all rapid transit maintenance departments. 

The Authority on January 26, 1956, agreed to 
honor voluntary authorizations by supervisory em¬ 
ployees to deduct organization dues from their 
salaries and started making such deductions on 
May 15, 1956. After negotiations, agreements were 
signed on March 29, 1956 with these organizations, 
establishing improved wage scales with annual 
salary increments for satisfactory service; incorpo¬ 
rating “no-strike” clauses; and terminating June 
30, 1958. 

On March 29, 1956, the Authority agreed to 
honor voluntary authorizations by Transit Patrol¬ 
men and Transit Patrolwomen to deduct dues from 
their salaries, to be paid to the New York City 
Transit Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association upon 
presentation by the Association of dues “check-off” 
cards for a majority of these employees. Such de¬ 
ductions started on June 15, 1956. 

At the end of the year the Authority also had 
under consideration the holding of a representation 
election among its Architectural, Engineering, 
Scientific, and Inspection employees.* 

CAREER AND SALARY PLAN 

The Authority had elected to participate in New 
York City’s Career and Salary Plan for its em¬ 
ployees in city-wide titles. The Personnel Depart¬ 
ment was given the responsibility for the adminis- 

* Such an election was authorized by resolution of August 2, 
1956, held in September, 1956, and was won by the Civil Service 
Technical Guild, Transportation Chapter No. 2, Local 375, Ameri¬ 
can Federation of State-County and Municipal Employees, AFL- 
C10. 


tration and coordination of the classification pro¬ 
gram in accordance with this plan. A Classification 
Committee and a Classification Bureau were es¬ 
tablished. The Classification Bureau trained sixty 
administrative employees to serve as classification 
representatives in the various departments of the 
Authority, explaining procedure, purpose and ap¬ 
proach; and conducted 36 workshops, with em¬ 
ployees in 17 titles. Various techniques needed to 
complete the New York City Department of Per¬ 
sonnel job description questionnaire were ex¬ 
plained, and the aims, purposes and intent of the 
Career and Salary Plan were interpreted. The 
Classification Bureau also conducted orientation 
sessions for the New York City Personnel Depart¬ 
ment Classification Analysts, who were to do the 
“desk audits” required for position evaluation. 

Questionnaires and audits were completed for 
the 692 positions in the titles having unlimited 
salary rights and meeting other requirements 
authorized for audit by the New York City Depart¬ 
ment of Personnel.** 


HOURLY RATED EMPLOYEES 

Upon taking office the Authority found, and 
assumed, substantially identical contracts, with 
four organizations representing hourly rated em¬ 
ployees. Another organization challenged the legal¬ 
ity of the Authority’s entering into such binding 
agreements, but the Authority was upheld by Mr. 
Justice Cone, Special Term, Kings County, Feb¬ 
ruary 23, 1956, in Civil Service Forum v. New 
York City Transit Authority, 151 N. Y. S. 2d, 
402. 

These agreements, which had become effective 
on July 1, 1954, and terminated on June 30, 1956, 
provided for reopening on the question of new 
wage rates to become effective on March 15, 1955. 
This matter had not yet been settled as of July 1, 
1955, and was one of the first orders of business 
facing this Authority. 

Negotiations started on July 12, 1955 and after 
many meetings were brought to a successful con¬ 
clusion by the signing of three new agreements in 

* * The New York City Personnel Department classification eval¬ 
uations were received on July 12, 1956, and proper salary adjust¬ 
ments have been made. 
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October, 1955, providing for extension of the term 
to December 31, 1957; wage increases of 7^ per 
hour effective March 15, 1955; 7fJ per hour ef¬ 
fective July 1, 1956, and 3 $ per hour effective 
July 1, 1957; and other minor changes. 

These wage increases were in line with the stand¬ 
ards established in agreements throughout the 
transit industry. The extension of the term of the 
contracts for an additional period of 18 months 
was an important step in the stabilization of rela¬ 
tions with the hourly rated employees. 

The extended agreements were made with the 
following signatories of the original agreements 
who had won representation elections in May, 1954, 
among the groups of hourly rated employees 
shown: 

Div. 726, Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employees of 
America, AFL-CIO, Queens Bus Division; 

Div. 1095, Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway & Motor Coach Em¬ 
ployees of America, AFL-CIO, Staten Island Bus 
Division; 

Transport Workers Union, Local 100, AFL- 
CIO, all others. 

The fourth original agreement signed July 1, 
1954, with Division 1397 of the Amalgamated 
Association, which had not won any representation 
election, but purported to represent many hourly 
rated employees throughout the Authority, was 
cancelled by the Authority on September 14, 1955.* 
This action was taken because Division 1397 had 
breached the agreement by not only refusing to 
join in seeking passage of sick leave legislation by 
the New York State Legislature as required by the 
agreement, but also by striving to defeat the passage 
of such legislation. 

One of the matters left for future negotiation at 
the time of signing of the new agreements in 
October was the treatment of physically disqualified 
employees. This is an important problem because 
of the number of such employees in service—1716 

* This action was sustained on September 24, 1956 in Bering v. 
Patterson, 2 A.D. 2d 820, 155 N.Y.S. 2d 541. 


on June 30, 1956, because of the aging of em¬ 
ployees and the high physical standards demanded 
in transit operation to protect the safety of passen¬ 
gers and employees. 

In May, 1956, the Authority, the Transport 
Workers Union and the Amalgamated Association 
of Street Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em¬ 
ployees, agreed to submit the following points to 
fact-finding study: 

1. Establishment of fair and proper medical 
standards 

2. Establishment of a reservoir of jobs for 
physically disqualified employees 

3. Determination of the length of service neces¬ 
sary for physically disqualified employees to 
entitle them to be paid at least the minimum 
rate of their own title, even if they are 
assigned to work of a lower title with less 
stringent physical standards. 

The American Arbitration Association desig¬ 
nated Theodore W. Kheel, Esq. as fact-finder to 
make recommendations on the issues in question.** 

** On October 1, 1956 Mr. Kheel submitted an opinion and 
award recommending that the blood pressure standards of the 
Association of American. Railroads, govern future periodic physi¬ 
cal examinations; that in cases involving hypertension and cardio¬ 
vascular illness, if there is disagreement over the employee’s 
permanent disqualification, the employee shall be sent to a spe¬ 
cialist selected from a panel of doctors to be established by the 
Authority together with the Unions from a list of six to be 
submitted by the New York Academy of Medicine to determine 
questions of permanent physical disqualification of employees 
and that the findings and opinion of the specialist shall be final 
and constitute the medical evidence upon which the Transit 
Authority shall make its final determination of the physical fitness 
of an employee permanently to perform his duties; that in the 
case of cardio-vascular illness, consideration is to be given to 
the severity of the illness and the extent of recovery of the 
individual employee as well as his type of work in determining 
whether an operating employee is permanently disqualified from 
the performance of his duties; and that the existing schedule 
of periodic examinations of Motormen and Surface Line Operators 
be maintained but that Trackwalkers, Signal Maintainers, Tower- 
men and Conductors be required to submit to such examinations 
not more frequently than once every five years, unless the Medical 
Director or department head is of the opinion, in an individual 
case, that an earlier physical examination is necessary. 

These recommendations were approved by the Authority on 
October 25, 1956. 

On the other questions submitted to Mr. Kheel, he found that 
a pool of jobs for physically disqualified employees had been 
established, and that the question of rates of pay for physically 
disqualified employees was a matter for negotiation between the 
Authority and the Unions. 
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PLANS AND PROGRAM 


In planning its course of action in the operation 
and administration of the transit system the Au¬ 
thority has been guided by its assessment of the 
situation it found upon taking office, the needs of 
the system and the City, and the means available 
for the accomplishment of its plans. 

It found that, in common with all other transit 
systems in the country, patronage on the New York 
City Transit System had been declining for many 
years. It found a system that had been permitted 
to deteriorate physically, with archaic equipment, 
and outmoded methods of operation and mainte¬ 
nance. It also found that a start had been made 
towards modernization. It found that the resources 
available to make improvements were limited— 
on the one hand by decreasing revenues and rising 
expenses of operation—and on the other by the 
limited capital funds available to the City for 
transit purposes. 

Some of the advances made in its first year of 
operation have been described. Before discussing 
plans for the future an analysis of passenger usage 
of the system, the most important factor to be con¬ 
sidered in planning, is in order. 


TRENDS IN RIDING 


Transit riding has been declining since 1947, 
but there are indications of a leveling off, with some 
increases shown in recent months. The decline has 
not been equal throughout the day or week but has 
been concentrated during the off-peak periods, with 
resulting aggravation of all the operating difficulties 
inherent in unequal distribution of riding. 

Transportation cannot be stored during the slack 
periods to be used during the peaks; it must be 
available when demanded or it is useless. However, 
transit structures, equipment and manpower must 
be available to meet the peak load requirements 
even though largely unused during off-peak periods. 


There is, therefore, a great economic loss sustained 
as a result of this insufficient utilization—and the 
entire cost of the operation must be borne by the 
smaller number of users. 

The table below shows the number of rapid 
transit passengers carried, the population of New 
York City, and the trips per capita, by decades 
1900-1940 and by years since 1947 to indicate the 
trend since the war. 


RAPID TRANSIT PASSENGERS AND 
POPULATION —IN MILLIONS 


AND RAPID TRANSIT TRIPS PER CAPITA 

Fiscal Year 

Total Number 
of Rapid 

New York 

Ra id Transit 

Ended 

Transit 

City 

Trips per 

June 30 

Passengers 

Population 

Capita 

1900 

243 

3.44 

71 

1910 

725 

4.77 

152 

1920 

1,332 

5.62 

237 

1930 

2,049 

6.93 

296 

1940 

1,857 

7.45 

249 

1947 (a) 

2,051 

7.75 

265 

1948 

2,03! 

7.79 

261 

1949 (b) 

1,764 

7.84 

225 

1950 

1,681 

7.89 

213 

1951 

1,636 

7.97 

205 

1952 

1,574 

8.07 

195 

1953 

1,552 

8.10 

192 

1954 (c) 

1,416 

8.06 

176 

1955 

1,378 

8.03 

172 

1956 

1,363 

8.06 

169 

Notes on table: 

(a) Year of peak rapid transit 

riding 


(b) 100 fare effective 7/1/48 

(c) 150 fare effective 7/25/53 
Populaiion estimated for interc 

ensal years. 



This tabulation shows the steady decline in rapid 
transit riding since the 1947 war peak, and the 
great decreases following the fare increases in 1948 
and 1953. In terms of the number of rapid transit 
trips per capita the decrease in usage of the rapid 
transit lines has been even greater. The decline 
started in 1930, and except for the war years, has 
been steady. Measured in this way riding is now 
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number is least subject to the casual fluctuations 
arising from causes that do not affect the real trend 
of traffic. 

In contrast, the average number of passengers 
per Saturday, Sunday and Holiday has continued 
to decline at a greater rate than weekday passen¬ 
gers. 

The following table shows the precipitous drop 
in the percentage that average Saturday, Sunday 
and Holiday riding is of weekday riding: 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF SATURDAY, SUN¬ 
DAY AND HOLIDAY PASSENGERS AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
WEEKDAY PASSENGERS 


Fiscal Year 

Ended Rapid Transit 

June 30 Lines 

1948 55.03% 

1949 50.54 

1950 47.70 

1951 46.16 

1952 45.47 

1953 42.80 

1954 40.66 

1955 38.86 

1956 38.64 


Surface System 

Lines Total 

79.67% 60.86% 

74.12 57.30 

67.41 53.34 

63.92 51.12 

61.22 49.50 

59.79 47.05 

56.30 44.27 

53.72 42.20 

51.85 41.60 


at the same level as in the second decade of this 
century. 

The same situation prevails on the surface lines 
operated by the Authority. 

It is noteworthy that the decrease in 1956 is the 
smallest since the peak year of 1947. 

This hopeful sign is further shown on the graph 
of the average number of revenue passengers per 
week day, and is evident on both rapid transit and 
surface lines. During the 1956 year there were four 
months during which the average number of week 
day passengers on the rapid transit lines exceeded 
the corresponding figure for the same month in the 
preceding year. On the surface lines there were 
five such months. This is the first time since 1948 
that such increases have appeared. 

These figures for average number of weekday 
passengers are particularly significant because these 
passengers are the hard core of riders, representing 
over 80% of total passengers carried, and their 


In numbers the average per day of Saturday, 
Sunday and Holiday riders has decreased from 
3.6 million on the rapid transit lines and 1.6 
million on the surface lines in 1948, to an average 
in 1956 of 1.8 million on rapid transit and 0.7 
million on surface—a loss of over 50%. 

In addition to the operating difficulties arising 
from the unequal distribution of riding as between 
weekdays and Saturdays, Sundays and Holidays, 
and the seasonal variation as shown on the graph 
of average weekday riding in the different months, 
there are further difficulties arising from the varia¬ 
tion in traffic by hours. 

This is shown by the graph of the hourly distribu¬ 
tion of rapid transit traffic on a typical weekday, 
Saturday, and Sunday in 1956. These figures are 
derived from the records of turnstile registrations 
on the rapid transit stations. 

As shown in the following table the concentration 
of travel in the peak hours is increasing. 
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PEAK HOUR RAPID TRANSIT PASSEN¬ 


GERS AS A PERCENTAGE OF 24 HOUR 
TOTAL ON A TYPICAL WEEK DAY 

Fiscal Year Heaviest Morning Hour Heaviest Evening Hour 

Ended June 30 8-9 AM 5-6 PM 

1948 12.52% 14.15% 

1951 13.10 15.03 

1956 14.48 15.59 

Two Morning Peak Hrs. Three Evening Peak Hrs. 
7-9 AM 4-7 PM 

1948 22.95% 29.35% 

1951 24.42 30.43 

1956 27.11 31.75 


The graph and these figures indicate the tre¬ 
mendous inequalities in the hourly distribution of 
traffic, with nearly 60% of all riding in the five 
peak hours out of the 24 in the weekday. 

Stated another way, approximately 50% of the 
total weekly riding on the rapid transit lines occurs 
in 25 weekday peak hours out of the total of 168 
hours in the calendar week. 

This extended analysis of transit riding has been 
included to emphasize the problems inherent in 


transit operations. Passengers provide by far the 
largest part of transit revenues, and the effort must 
be made to match expenses against these revenues. 
But by the nature of the operation it is impossible 
to equate expenses and the wide fluctuations in 
revenue during the different periods of the day or 
week. Some expenses, such as the cost of manning 
stations, or inspecting and maintaining the structure 
and fixed equipment, can be varied only within 
narrow limits to meet wide variations in passenger 
usage. Some, such as the costs of operation of 
trains or buses, are subject to closer adjustment to 
passenger loads, but still cannot be matched exactly. 
Others are subject to varying degrees of adjustment. 
But the increasing concentration of riding within 
limited periods places a correspondingly greater 
burden on management to control expenses under 
more difficult operating conditions. There is a cor¬ 
responding need for careful scrutiny of all capital 
expenditures, since new transit facilities can be 
expected to be used to full capacity only during 
peak periods of travel. 














OPERATING PROGRAM 


This Authority has increased emphasis on the 
necessity for greater efficiency in the conduct of 
operations. That progress has been made in this 
direction is evident from the fact that in the face 
of a 7<f increase in wage rates and some rise in the 
cost of materials, expenses for labor and materials 
were kept at the same level as in the previous year, 
with no substantial reductions in service offered to 
the public. 

Further progress can be expected as plans mature 
for further improvements in maintenance methods 
and procedures. 

The Authority has initiated industrial engineer¬ 
ing studies in all its maintenance operations that 
are expected to yield results in the coming years. 

It plans to purchase more power operated ma¬ 
chinery to improve productivity in its track mainte¬ 
nance. Review of maintenance methods has shown 
that much modern equipment, previously con¬ 
sidered inapplicable for subways because of re¬ 
stricted clearances and the frequency of train serv¬ 
ice, could be adapted for use. Machines such as 
mechanized rail handlers, power ballast tampers, 
rail grinders, super-sonic rail testers and others, 
will result in better maintenance of track and road¬ 
way, and a smoother and more comfortable ride 
for passengers, while at the same time reducing 
maintenance costs and enabling men working on 


Equipment for mechanizing track maintenance — 
hydraulic spike puller. 



the tracks to do their jobs with lesser physical effort 
and greater safety. 

Similarly, it is expected that the introduction of 
more modern shop equipment in the rapid transit 
car maintenance shops, and improved methods and 
standards, will result in greater efficiency in these 
operations. 

Modern industry and railroads have demon¬ 
strated that progress can be made only by making 
the maximum use of machinery to increase the 
productivity of its manpower. The Authority plans 
to take full advantage of all applicable develop¬ 
ments. 

In its headquarters office building progress is 
being made in the conversion of its 10 passenger 
elevators to fully automatic operation. A contract 
for this conversion was let in September, 1955, and 
is scheduled for completion in the fall of 1957. 
A contract is being prepared for the air-condition¬ 
ing of this building. As demonstrated by its in¬ 
creasing use in old buildings and universal inclu¬ 
sion in new, this will not only increase comfort but 
will also result in better work performance during 
hot weather. 

A major step towards modernization of various 
administrative and accounting functions was ini¬ 
tiated by entering into a contract with the Reming¬ 
ton Rand Division of the Sperry-Rand Corp. in 
July, 1955, for the installation of electronic data 
processing equipment. Space in the headquarters 
building is being readied for these machines, per- 


Equipment for mechanizing track maintenance — 
power ballast tamping machine. 









sonnel to program thfe work and to operate them 
are being trained, and a special unit is studying 
methods and procedures in various departments 
to adapt them for machine processing. 

The electronic equipment is scheduled to start 
operating in November, 1956, and a modern stores 
control system will be the first mechanized opera¬ 
tion. Preliminary studies and planning for this step, 
including commodity classification studies and the 
preparation of a completely new standardized stores 
catalogue, have been going on for over two years. 
This will result in better control over the materials 
and supplies inventory with reductions in the 
amount of materials required in stores, better pur¬ 
chasing procedures, and improved availability of 
materials for maintenance. 

Studies are now under way for extending the use 
of the electronic data processing equipment to 
mechanize payroll production, general accounting, 
revenue control, and such railroad operating func¬ 
tions as crew dispatching and possibly schedule 
preparation. 


CAPITAL PROGRAM 

As custodian of one of the City’s most valuable 
assets, the New York City Transit Authority has 
also reviewed the capital program in preparation 
for submitting its capital budget request for the 
calendar year 1957. In preparing this request the 
Authority has kept in mind the limitations on avail¬ 
able capital funds as well as its obligation to the 
people of the City to furnish the most efficient and 
modern transit service possible. 

In the light of these requirements major em¬ 
phasis has been placed on the rehabilitation and 
modernization of the oldest and most intensively 
used portions of the system, the replacement of 
overage subway cars, and the modernization of the 
power generation, transmission, and the distribution 
system. 

There has been much controversy about whether 
these City-owned, Authority-operated, generating 
plants should be modernized or sold to the Con¬ 
solidated Edison Company. The Authority studied 
this problem intensively, with no preconceived ideas 
on the subject, and considered all factors brought 


to its attention by its own engineers, the representa¬ 
tives of the Consolidated Edison Company, and 
prior reports made by consultants. It determined 
that it would be to the best interests of the City and 
the Authority to continue the modernization pro¬ 
gram and made such a recommendation to the 
Board of Estimate. It found that the Consolidated 
Edison Company had made an offer to buy only 
two of the three plants; that the offer made did not 
reimburse the City for value of the sites, the invest¬ 
ment the City had remaining in the old plants and 
the cost of the new installations; and that the rates 
proposed offered no long term assurance of savings 
in operating costs. 

All evidence available indicates that the program 
being followed will result in an assured, economical 
supply of power for transit purposes generated in 
safe modern plants with good employee facilities 
and without air pollution and other nuisances. 

Plans have been crystallized for the rehabilita¬ 
tion of the IRT East and West Side Lines, the 
heaviest traveled and oldest subway lines, and funds 
will be requested for this work. 

On the West Side Line this will involve lengthen¬ 
ing of local platforms to accommodate 10-car local 
trains; a new mezzanine at the south end of the 
96th St. Station; modernization of the signal system 
and improved power facilities for the operation of 
the longer local trains. A new scheme of operation 
has been devised to eliminate the bottleneck at 
96th St. without the expensive reconstruction of 
that station which would otherwise be required. 
This is to operate the Broadway Line from 242nd 
St. to South Ferry as a high speed local service with 
all new cars, and to operate in the express service 
all trains from White Plains Road and Lenox Ave., 
thus eliminating all crossover movements at 96th St. 

On the East Side Line the program involves 
lengthening local platforms for 10-car train opera¬ 
tion; the construction of an express station at 59th 
St. and Lexington Ave; reconstruction of the 
Brooklyn Bridge Station with an additional mez¬ 
zanine at the north end; modernization of the signal 
system; and improved power facilities for the 
operation of the longer local trains. 

Request will also be made for funds to continue 
the program of replacement of overage subway 
cars. Cars now 40 years old or older, are subject to 
frequent breakdowns, are extremely expensive to 
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74th Street power generating plant - 
old turbine generators. 

maintain, and are unattractive to passengers. New 
cars with higher braking and accelerating rates; 
better door locations; improved design of truck 
journals, motors and controls; and better lighting, 
heating and ventilation, will assure more com¬ 
fortable riding, faster service, and lower mainte¬ 
nance and operating costs. 

Funds will also be requested to continue work 
on the reconstruction of the DeKalb Avenue Station 
and the Chrystie Street Project to connect the BMT 
and IND Lines. 

In addition request will be made for funds for 
many improvements in station facilities such as 
elevators and escalators, improved station lighting, 
improvements in crew quarters and other employee 
facilities, purchase of new shop equipment and 
other miscellaneous expenditures necessary to keep 
a system of this size in top notch physical condition. 

The emphasis in all this planning of capital ex¬ 
penditures has been on the necessity for bringing the 
existing system up to a modern standard before em¬ 
barking upon new expansion and extension projects. 

The construction of new lines or extensions to the 
transit system is one of the most serious long term 
problems before the Authority and the City in this 
period of high construction and operating costs, 
and the many demands upon the City for the limited 
capital funds available. 


74th Street power generating plant—new 60,000 kw 
turbine generator. 

The problem of priorities in the use of available 
capital funds for transit has become more critical 
with the near exhaustion of the $500,000,000 of 
exempt funds for transit purposes. 

Since January 1, 1954, all new capital funds for 
all rapid transit purposes have come from these 
exempt funds and as of June 30, 1956, there re¬ 
mained only $122,000,000 of this money unen¬ 
cumbered. 

This problem affects the entire development of 
the City—not only transit. Recognizing its impor¬ 
tance the Mayor on March 26, 1956, appointed a 
Rapid Transit Planning Committee consisting of 
the Transit Authority, the Comptroller, the Budget 
Director, the City Administrator, the Chairman of 
the City Planning Commission, the Traffic Com¬ 
missioner and the Chairman of the Mayor’s Transit 
Advisory Commission, to study this problem. This 
committee is now at work and expects to have a 
report in about one year. 

This committee is an acknowledgement of the 
broad effect of transit development on all facets of 
city life. From the point of view of the Authority 
the effect on transit revenue and expenses must be 
of primary importance, since the Authority must 
operate on a self-sustaining basis. However, the 
city officials must take a broader view, considering 
in addition the economic and social developments 









Transit Authority Poli<\ 


St. Patrick's Day Parade 


that have historically followed in areas newly 
served by rapid transit; the additional tax revenues 
that result from such local development; the bene¬ 
fits to the city resulting from easier access to the 
centers of employment, commerce and recreation; 


and the effect of improved rapid transit on traffic 
congestion. Against these potential benefits must be 
weighed the cost, and the many other urgent needs 
for capital funds. It may be expected that the Com¬ 
mittee will shed new light on this problem. 


VpR/f 
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NEW YORK CITY! 
Statement of Assets and Liabilities of Never 

as of June* 


ASSETS AND OTHER DEBITS 


CURRENT ASSETS 

Operating Fund . 

Cashier’s and Imprest Funds . 

Investments—U. S. Treasury Bonds at Cost 

Accounts and Interest Receivable . 

Total Current Assets . 


$46,113,861.03 

443,937.92 

18,935,937.51 

3,280,189.21 


$68,773,925.67 


MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 

Materials and Supplies .-.. $21,501,584.18 

Less Reserve for Inventory Adjustments . 483,526.33 

21,018,057.85 


DEFERRED DEBITS 
Work in Progress 

Prepayments . 

Other Suspense ... 


$ 2,677,281.26 
48,174.48 
262,911.24 


SPECIAL DEPOSITS WITH THE AUTHORITY 

Deposits by Concessionaires and Lessees—Securities . $ 519,000.00 

IRT Voluntary Relief Fund ... 197,295.95 

Transportation Health Insurance Fund . 85.702.85 

Associated Hospital Service—United Medical Service Fund .. 3,920.37 


TOTAL ASSETS AND OTHER DEBITS 


805,919.17 

$93,586,269.67 












TRANSIT AUTHORITY 
e«f:rk City Transit System Operations 
1956 


LIABILITIES AND OTHER CREDITS 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 

Vouchers Payable . 

Accounts Payable . 

Accrued Payrolls . 

Accrued Liability . 

Total Current Liabilities 


$ 474,207.98 

7,097,473.61 
3,587,052.08 
17,834,078.39 

~ $28,992,812.06 


OTHER LIABILITIES 

Loan Payable—The City of New York (See Note) . $ 7,777,777.78 

Advance from State of New York.,,,,... 100,000.00 

7,877,777.78 


LIABILITY FOR PREPAID TRANSPORTATION 

Unredeemed Tokens ... $ 1,517,270.40 

Unredeemed Tickets .. 117,743.21 

1,635,013.61 


RESERVES 

Public Liability . 

Workmen’s Compensation 
Deferred Maintenance . 


.. $ 5,756,622.92 
.. 2.112,468.34 

.. 6,557 ; 322.77 


14,426,414.03 


FIDUCIARY LIABILITIES 

Concession and Leasehold Deposits . 

Trustee, IRT Voluntary Relief Fund . 

Transportation Health Insurance Plan . 

Associated Hospital Service—United Medical Service 


$ 591,679.84 

197,295.95 
85,702.85 
3,920.37 


878,599.01 


OTHER DEFERRED CREDITS. 2,634,398.03 

WORKING CAPITAL PROVIDED BY THE CITY OF NEW YORK*. 19,208,267.39 

EXCESS OF REVENUES OVER EXPENSES 

For the period June 15, 1953 to June 30, 1955 .. $ 8,883,504.48 

For the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1956 ... 9,049,483.28 

17,932,987.76 

TOTAL LIABILITIES AND OTHER CREDITS .. $93,586,269.67 

NOTE: Loan Payable—The City of New York: 


Under the terms of Sec. 4.3, Article IV of the Agreement of Lease between The City of New York and New York City Transit 
Authority, dated June I, 1953, the City advanced to the Authority $10,000,000.00, such sum to be repaid to the City in nine (9) 
equal annual installments commencing July 1, 1954. 

* Represents Materials and Supplies furnished by the City of New York as of June 14, 1953, less reserve. 
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NEW YORK CITY TRANSIT AUTHORITY 
Statement Showing Results of Operation 
for 12 Months Ended June 30, 1956 


REVENUES: 

Passenger Revenue . $258,760,439.09 

Advertising and Other Privileges . 4,855,266.24 

Other . 1,466,058.85 

Total Revenues . $265,081,764.18 


OPERATING EXPENSES: 

Productive Time . $169,775,653.64 

Vacations, Holidays and Sick Leaves . 18,109,467.68 

Differential over Workmen’s Compensation . 229,475.72 

Military Duty . 162,746.44 

Other Allowances . 139,546.81 

Total Salaries and Wages. $188,416,890.29 

Contributions to New York City Retirement System. 20,640,000.00 

Health Insurance Plan . 2,194,099.03 

Coal and Fuel for Power. 8,693,713.71 

Gasoline and Diesel Oil for Ruses . 2,070,191.99 

Other Materials and Supplies . 13,537,490.79 

Power Purchased . 10,092,505.51 

Rental of Tires . 736,494.95 

Reserved for Public Liability and Workmen’s Compensation . 3,920,524.28 

Miscellaneous . 5,730,370.35 

Total Operating. Expenses . $256,032,280.90 


EXCESS OF REVENUES . $ 9,049,483.28 


Revenue Car and Bus Miles. 369,444,136 

Revenues per Car and Bus Mile . 71.75^ 

Expenses per Car and Bus Mile. 69.30(1 

Revenue Passengers . 1,776,443,282 

Average Rate of Fare . 14.57^ 

Revenues per Revenue Passenger . 14.92^ 

Expenses per Revenue Passenger . 14.41(1 

Number of Operating Employees . 40,638 

Annually Rated . 6,563 

Hourly Rated ........ 34,075 
















